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You Have Mail: 
Reading & Writing During the Golden Era 


by Gary F. Kurutz 


Ne A REMARKABLY SHORT PERIOD OF TIME following the discov- 
ery of gold in 1848, the California mining frontier witnessed a cultural 
awakening unparalleled in national history. Pouring into this new El Dorado from 
all points of the globe was an unusually literate and well-educated group of men 
and women given to letter writing, journal keeping, and reading as a pastime. 
While the temptations of the gambling hells and drinking saloons snared many a 
lonely Argonaut and received the most publicity, others found comfort and 
consolation in the written word. The following article reflects on the emotional 
importance and devotion to reading and writing during that rambunctious, 
helter-skelter time. In this faraway region, letters, books, and newspapers from 
home took on a value that can be little appreciated or understood in today’s world 
of instant communication. While the current perception of the Gold Rush empha- 
sizes ruthless miners massacring Indians and devastating the landscape, the run 
for gold also produced Californians who found riches not only in the earth but 
also in the “gold of the mind.” 
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Reading and writing played an important role in providing some relief from 
the tedium of the long trek to the gold fields. Those on the ocean voyages often 
whiled away the time writing journals and catching up on their reading. Many of 
these ocean diaries reflect the utter ennui of the writer; they were characterized by 
staccato weather reports, flying fish sightings, and complaints about the food. 
Some passengers, however, took to more ingenious alternatives. For example, a 
group of passengers on the barque Mary Waterman got together and created a 
newspaper called The Barometer. Lacking a printing press, its writers simply wrote 
it out by hand on folio size sheets of paper. From February 21 to April 14, 1850, they 
“published” weekly issues for the amusement of fellow passengers.1 Those on 
board the Henry Lee did have a press, and printer John Linville Hall used the leisure 
time of the voyage to set type and actually publish a journal. Consisting of eighty- 
eight pages and entitled Journal of the Hartford Union Mining and Trading Com- 
pany, the tiny production stands not only as one of the finest accounts of a Cali- 
fornia-bound sea voyage but also as the first published journal of a gold seeker. 
Remarkably, the Henry Lee included among its passengers three printers and four 
paper makers.” 

Anticipating the weeks of empty days, many ocean-going gold hunters filled 
their bags and trunks with books. On the rear wrapper of a Gold Rush guide book 
is a wonderful advertisement by the New York firm of Stringer and Townsend that 
articulated the multiple values of books during the voyage and as an item for resale 
in California: 


Emigrants to California! It is only during the tedious period of a long voyage or jour- 
ney, such as that to California, that a man feels utterly at a loss how to fill up his time. 
Now, Stringer & Townsend have the most extensive and varied assortment of 
romances, novels, and useful books that can be found in the country. To all starting for 
California these Books will be sold at prices so surprisingly low, that an armful may be 
purchased for a very trifling sum. As an article of Merchandise there can be nothing 
safer or better than Books. They eat nothing, nor do they spoil, and they will be sold 
at prices that will insure to the dealer a profit of from three to five hundred per cent.3 


Those rushing into California via the overland routes likewise occupied their 
time with journal and letter writing. The vast body of overland accounts attest to 
the common desire to record this grand adventure for posterity. As the journey 
wore on and became more difficult, such luxuries as books became expendable but 
gave others a unique opportunity, as narrated by Franklin Langworthy in his 
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famous account, Scenery of the Plains, Mountains and Mines. On September 21, 
1850, Langworthy described “a library in the desert” as he crossed the forbidding 
Humboldt Sink: 


Facilities for the acquisition of knowledge are becoming ample along these barren 
deserts. Lying by the wayside, are a great variety of books, which their owners have 
thrown away to lighten their loads. From this extended library I frequently draw a 
volume, read and return it [to the desert floor].4 


Once the travelers arrived in the golden land, all efforts turned to making a 
pile — and survival. Soon, however, the desire to communicate with home became 
as important as making a strike. Writing and receiving letters became an all-con- 
suming affair marked by feelings of joy and despair. Sundays, a day best known for 
gambling, drinking, and carousing, also emerged as a day for the sober-minded to 
make journal entries and write and read letters. Buckeye gold seeker John Banks, 
for example, made most of his diary entries on Sunday.’ It is no accident that 
Charles Nahl’s heroic painting, Sunday Morning in the Mines, has as its central 
figure a self-portrait of the artist writing a letter that begins “Dear Mother.”® Forty- 
Niners literally sent home thousands of letters via the Isthmus of Panama or 
around Cape Horn.’ Home circles treasured these bulletins from El Dorado, 
shared them with friends and relatives, and saved them for generations. 

The importance of tidings from home for these homesick and isolated Arg- 
onauts cannot be overemphasized. Some of the most poignant accounts from the 
Gold Rush center on the letter. Receipt of a letter with good news brought feelings 
of joy and relief and confirmation that they were not forgotten. Conversely, the 
lack of a letter generated groans of disappointment, and one with bad news 
created a sense of anguish and helplessness. Many a rough, grizzled miner broke 
down in tears upon opening mail from a wife or mother. Luther M. Schaeffer beau- 
tifully and eloquently captured the preciousness of those letters: 


There is one source of happiness to the Californian, which can never be fully under- 
stood by friends at home: I allude to letters — to a sheet of paper, scribbled over, 
perhaps, carelessly by a friend, who little thinks how each word, each crossing of the 
T, or dotting of an I, will be dwelt upon; how every sentence is remembered, and how 
the rough miner throws his body down on his hard pallet, with his letter secreted in 
his bosom, and dreams, perchance, of the writer, or of the pleasure of returning home, 
and embracing friends who had so long been absent.® 
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Clergyman turned gold hunter Daniel Woods movingly told of his high 
expectation upon hearing that he had received mail and the subsequent crushing 
despair of opening the pioneer’s version of junk mail. 


It is now about seven months since my last letter from my family. My feeling may then 
be imagined when, late yesterday afternoon, I heard there were letters for me at Fre- 
mont’s camp, eight miles distant, over the mountain. Although suffering greatly from 
blistered feet, I started early this morning, after passing a sleepless night. Alas! what 
was my disappointment at finding my letters were from San Francisco, soliciting the 
votes and influence of our company in favor of the election of a candidate to some 
office!9 


Because of the emotional importance of these letters as articulated by Scha- 
effer and Woods, the arrival of mail at the post offices from the steam ships caused 
an unbelievable state of frenzy and anticipation. Any hint of delay precipitated 
near-riot conditions. For this reason, some of the most memorable surviving 
accounts and images from the Gold Rush center on “steamer day” and the receipt 
of mail. Bayard Taylor, in his great work Eldorado, or Adventures in the Path of 
Empire, when visiting San Francisco, recounted how the anxious population stood 
in line up to six hours waiting for its mail. Others saw an opportunity and sold 
their place in line for up to $25.00; while some entrepreneurial San Franciscans 
sold coffee, pies, and newspapers to those waiting in the queue.’ 
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New Orleans Picayune correspondent John E. Durivage, coming overland via 
Mexico and Arizona, left an absolutely heart-wrenching account of his experiences 
waiting in line: 


The scene at the [San Francisco] post office on the opening of the mails received by 
the “California” from the States beggars all description; it was said there were thirty 
thousand letters received... From early morning till late at night the two windows were 
besieged by a perfect jam of expectants, all panting to obtain intelligence from home. 
Many a man who received a letter that day turned away from perusal of it with a sad 
and gloomy heart as he read the decease of some well-remembered object amongst his 
kith or kin, or his dearly beloved circle of friends. Those who received no news were 
filled with an indefinable dread of something, they know not what; and that feeling 
will haunt them for days and weeks. No one who has not been in the same situation 
can appreciate the feeling of one who had left family, relations, and friends behind 
them, and has been anxiously looking forward for months to the time when he should 
hear tidings of them; and when the moment has arrived, he finds he must still wait for 
the next mail... I speak somewhat feelingly, as I was one of the unlucky ones." 


The same scene of eager miners was repeated over and over as expressmen 
took the precious mail to the towns and mining camps in the interior. Another 
man of the cloth who took up mining, the Reverend John Steele, wrote how he and 
his companions left their claim at Mormon Island and journeyed into Sacramen- 
to to pick up supplies and mail. For two days they anxiously waited near the post 
office but found the crowd so overwhelming that they went away empty handed. 
With firm resolve, they returned four days later and thankfully succeeded. Like 
Bayard Taylor, Steele mentioned how others sold their places in line and that one 
man reportedly paid one hundred dollars just to be near the delivery window.” 

The hometown newspaper ranked second only to the letter in importance as 
far as reading matter was concerned. While not personal, these columns of tiny 
type gave the lonely Argonaut a physical link to loved ones. Because of this, the 
arrival of a batch of newspapers caused almost as much fuss as the opening of a 
window at the post office, and it did not matter if its masthead bore a many 
months-old date. The aforementioned Bayard Taylor, a journalist for Horace 
Greeley’s New York Weekly Tribune, wrote with astonishment in 1849 about a man 
from New York who arrived with 1,500 copies of his own Tribune and sold them 
all within two hours for $1.00 apiece! Seeing this golden opportunity, Taylor imme- 
diately searched his valise for newspapers and turned them over to a newspaper 
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merchant at a 4,000% profit.¥ Four years later, New York newspapers still com- 
manded outlandish prices. In 1853, the Reverend Steele, while in Coloma, paid 
$1.00 for a copy of Greeley’s weekly.’4 He touchingly told how the paper substitut- 
ed for a letter from home: 


Others, anxious because the expected letters had not come, usually tried, after the 
style of an auctioneer, to buy a paper containing the general news from their part of 
the country. It was common at such time to hear the exclamation, “Who has a paper 
for sale from New York?” or from such and such places; and people receiving papers, 
after their perusal, sometimes sold them for fifty cents or one dollar. Some receiving 
bad news, went sorrowfully aside to weep. 

While reading news from home evoked indescribable emotions, the reading 
of books, magazines, and newspapers for pleasure quickly developed into a popu- 
lar pastime during that chaotic era. Reading provided a more stable and uplifting 
form of amusement than whoring, drinking, gambling, and watching bull and bear 
fights. Considering the vast numbers of well-educated men who poured into 
California, it is not surprising that reading brought enjoyment to many. When it 
rained or a miner could not hunt for gold, a good book offered a pleasant diver- 
sion. Gold Rush journals and letters are loaded with statements about reading the 
Bible, classics, “cheap” novels, scientific works, and even books about their adopt- 
ed land such as Walter Colton’s Three Years in California, Edwin Bryant’s What 
I Saw in California, and John C. Fremont’s travel accounts. Frequently, men gath- 
ered around a camp fire, exchanged stories, and then passed the evening with one 
of their number reading aloud to the rest. 

Books had a curative effect for some. John Marshall Newton, a sickly but 
determined young miner and future librarian, came down from the hills to San 
Francisco to restore his health. He recalled: “I passed my time —a couple of months 
— in eagerly devouring all the books I could get from the stalls in the streets. As I 
was quite weak I used to read all day long propped in bed.””® John Steele, suffering 
from a bout of “rheumatic fever” and unable to dig for gold, took advantage of the 
time to read. He wrote: “My illness has not compelled an entire loss of time; besides 
various explorations [of the countryside], [have read Mrs. Sigourney’s Oriana, and 
The Legend of Oxford, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Abbott’s Young Christian, and Dana’s 
Two Years Before the Mast; all very entertaining books.”” 

Considering the back-breaking nature of hunting for gold, it was not surpris- 
ing that Argonauts did not always have the energy to crack a book at night. That 
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ubiquitous observer, Bayard Taylor, painted another wonderful yet realistic word 
picture when visiting Sacramento. He pointed out that after a long day of work, 
people were simply too tired to read and that candles cost so much ($4 per pound) 
that “reading was out of the question.” He went on to say, “I saw many persons who 
had brought the works of favorite authors with them, for recreation at odd hours, 
but of all the works thus brought, I never saw one read. Men preferred — or rather 
it grew, involuntarily, into a custom — to lie at ease instead.”® 

Daniel Woods corroborated Taylor’s account of the scarcity of candles but his 
fellow miners found a way to overcome the lack of reading light. On January 16, 
1850, Woods scrawled into his diary the following: 

A friend put into my hand to-day a copy of the Boston Journal. We laid it aside to read 
in the evening. But how was this to be accomplished? The luxury of a candle we could 
not afford. Our method was this: we cut and piled up a quantity of dry brush in a cor- 
ner near the fire, and after supper, while one put on the brush and kept up the blaze, 
the other would read; and as the blaze died away, so would the voice of the reader.’ 

Early on, the lack of reading material frustrated some. Canadian William 
Perkins, writing at the close of 1851 from Sonora, complained: “The greatest dep- 
rivation I have suffered in this country has been the want of books, which proba- 
bly were the only thing forgotten in the varied shipments to San Francisco in 49 
and fifty.”*° He went on to comment on the harm caused by this deprivation, fear- 
ing that he would loose his acquired knowledge. Life without books, he reasoned, 
would have social consequences: “The melancholy result in my case and in that of 
many of my friends will be that we shall probably be likened to grizzly bears by our 
refined countrymen.” 

Fortunately for Perkins and others, the situation quickly turned around. 
Books, periodicals, and newspapers flowed through the Golden Gate and filtered 
out to the inland cities and mining camps. Perkins happily reported: “At the 
present time [Christmas week, 1851] literature of all kind[s] is abundant, and prob- 
ably we owe the great improvement to be remarked in all classes, to this fact. Every 
town now has its daily, tri-weekly or weekly newspaper, and large book establish- 
ments are to be found in the Metropolis [San Francisco].”™” 

By the early 1850s, a variety of reading material could be obtained in Califor- 
nia, ranging from the works of Shakespeare to a how-to on gold mining. Newspa- 
pers and city directories carried numerous advertisements for books and book- 
stores as documented by Hugh Baker in his detailed article on the early book trade 
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in California.> San Francisco pioneered in advancing the civilizing influence of 
books and reading. Squeezed into Portsmouth Square, the same plaza that sup- 
ported the gambling center of the world, stood one of California’s first bookstores, 
Still’s News Room and Periodical Depot. A Forty-Niner from Florida, John Hamil- 
ton Still set up shop in September 1849 and supplied his customers with “the 
latest novels, magazines and newspapers.” Others such as Marvin and Hitchcock, 
Charles Kimball (the “Noisy Carrier”), Anton Roman, J. M. Hutchings, and Hubert 
Howe Bancroft followed. Within a short time, Epes Ellery became the first to deal 
in second-hand books.”4 

As northern California and the mining region progressed in the early 1850s, 
the number of book, magazine, and newspaper vendors multiplied. The larger 
inland supply cities of Sacramento, Stockton, and Marysville sprouted places to 
buy reading material, and in the mining country, all the larger towns supported 
bookstores.”> Tuolumne County serves as an example of the enormous popular- 
ity of books and reading. In the booming town of Columbia, Charles J. Brown in 
1852 combined his jelly and jam shop with a circulating library that featured the 
latest literary and scientific works. At the Broadway Book Store, Joseph Harrison 
held forth as the town’s literary guide and, reflecting Columbia’s cosmopolitan 
nature, offered customers books in many languages.”° To the southeast, prosper- 
ous Sonora supported three bookstores, and book lovers could browse shelves 
holding a variety of books and a full line of Atlantic Coast and European newspa- 
pers and periodicals.”” 

The creation of private and circulating libraries emerged as a natural outcome 
of this thirst for reading. At first, these libraries served as an enticement to visit 
book and variety stores. Occasionally, too, hotels provided their guests with the 
amenity of a library. The Merchants’ Exchange in San Francisco in 1849, for exam- 
ple, opened a reading room for visitors to read Eastern and European newspapers, 
charging 75¢ a day or $2 a week for the privilege.”® 

Pioneers, desiring to civilize this raw land, saw the need to form libraries and 
periodical reading rooms for the benefit of the public and as a morally uplifting 
alternative to the gambling and drinking saloons. Even the leaders of San Francis- 
co’s first Vigilance Committee tried to organize a library. Seeing the need for 
wholesome forms of recreation, the editors of the Sacramento Transcript lament- 
ed: “There has long been a lack of places of rational amusement in our midst.””9 
The constant and real threat of fire in those early canvas and wood communities, 
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however, worked against this noble goal. William Dennison Bickham, a gold seek- 
er and former journalist from Cincinnati, wrote in July 1851: “Such a thing as a pub- 
lic library is not known in San Francisco, and until we are secured from fires it is 
useless to attempt the organization of a Library Association.”3° 

A year earlier, however, two individuals known only by the names of Fryer and 
Hullburd decided to take the risk and opened a private library in a suite of rooms 
in the Sanchez Brothers’ building on Clay Street. As reported in the April 25, 1850, 
San Francisco Daily Alta California, the enterprising partners offered a wide array 
of fictitious, historical, and scientific works as well as an “abundance of papers, of 
all tongues, parties and sects.” Additionally, the proprietors made available a serv- 
ice by which visitors could dictate notes and letters. The Alta proudly concluded 
that San Francisco now had a place for “the gold of the mind.”> Sadly, one can only 
assume that the fire gods consumed this “source of moral and intellectual growth.” 

These pioneering efforts by Fryer and Hullburd and others to establish reli- 
able library service culminated in the founding of the Mercantile Library Associ- 
ation in San Francisco on January 24, 1853, by several ex-members of the 1851 
Vigilance Committee. Through subscription, these law-and-order bibliophiles 
purchased the finest private collection in California, the 1,500 volume library of 
General Ethan Allen Hitchcock. Amid much fanfare, the Mercantile Library 
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opened its doors on March1 on the second floor of the California Exchange.3 Most 
important, the library offered an alternative to gambling, dissipation, and other 
degrading influences, and at last gave San Franciscans a “means of mental 
improvement.” As The Annals of San Francisco stated: “It is the best substitute for 
a portion of the comforts of home.’ The YMCA, African American San Francis- 
co Atheneum, Hebrew Young Men’s Literary Association, and Seaman’s Reading 
Room and Library followed suit and provided similar opportunities for intellec- 
tual attainment.>+ 

Those out in the relatively primitive mining camps demonstrated an amazing 
devotion to the printed word and a steadfast determination to make books avail- 
able. Privately funded circulating or club libraries became commonplace by the 
early 1850s. The most remarkable instance of this may be found in the mining 
camp of Hawkins Bar in Tuolumne County. Pioneer Howard Gardiner recalled 
how Morgan Davis, a Yale graduate, established a circulating library in 1852. Davis 
acquired books by soliciting subscriptions from miners, went to San Francisco to 
buy books, and offered his patrons a variety of works “to suit all tastes.” Although 
ill-equipped to lead the life of a miner and out-of-place in this rough-and-tumble 
environment, Davis nonetheless significantly enriched the intellectual life of 
Hawkins Bar and neighboring camps. Gardiner later reminisced: “In the long win- 
ter evenings, the boys would gather in some tent, appoint one of their number 
reader, while they sat by, smoked their pipes, and listened interestedly. Woe to the 
man who made a disturbance at these sessions; he was ejected summarily, sans cer- 
emony.’3° Such a scene provided a stark contrast to the stereotype of the swarthy, 
carousing, swearing, gambling, drunken Forty-Niner. 

Prentice Mulford, who visited Davis and Hawkins Bar in the late 1850s, 
returned in 1870 and found a desolate scene with only one building standing, the 
cabin of Morgan Davis. The writer nostalgically reminisced how the Hawkins Bar 
“boys” replenished their library as late as 1858 and had built a solid collection fea- 
turing encyclopedias and scientific works. The librarian’s slovenly eating habits, 
however, repulsed Mulford as he disgustedly recalled that his reading table dou- 
bled as a dining table and that every book and paper bore the imprint of “greasy 
fingers.” Davis apparently blended reading and eating and did not worry about the 
condition of his books. Mulford went on to report: “There he devoured beef and 
lard, bacon and beans and encyclopedias, Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos’ and dried apples, 
novels and physical nourishment at one and the same time.”3” Now, however, noth- 
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ing remained. The cabin that served as a “dispenser of heavy and nutritious men- 
tal food” now “was a ghostly place.” In fact, Mulford decided to push on, writing, 
“I feared the possible ghost of the dead librarian.”3® 

The reading of books and periodicals by the Argonauts, the establishment of 
bookstores, and the formation of circulating libraries played an important role in 
establishing California and its mining regions as a place of permanent settlement. 
As the early eyewitness accounts and later interpretative histories point out, the 
rest of the world perceived the Golden State as an untamed, wild, anything-goes 
place dominated by gambling hells, drinking saloons, and houses of shame. Those 
who worried about California’s reputation saw the printed word as a potent 
civilizing influence and a source for moral and intellectual growth. Books and 
reading, along with the theater and music halls, gave Californians a wholesome 
diversion, a touch of home, a rational amusement. 
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~ Reviews: 


California Pastorale: Selected Photographs 1860-1925. Introduction by Gary F. Ku- 
rutz. The Windgate Press, Sausalito, California, 1998. 140 pages; $40.00 


This splendid book brings together the talents of the author and publishers of the 
remarkable volume on Gladding McBean’s decoration of California buildings, 
Architectural Terra Cotta (now available in its second printing). The Sausalitoans 
also produced Al Shumate’s well-liked Rincon Hill and South Park. 

The Windgate Press is fast becoming, in terms of photographic essays, what 
Mikimoto is to pearls. Or, better put, Linda and Wayne Bonnett might be said to 
be, in the field of illustrated books, the equivalents of the Grabhorns in letterpress 
printing. They are absolute masters of reproduction—and enhancement-—of his- 
toric photographs, their alchemy apparently involving, over the years, duotone, 
laser, and, now, digital processes. Their pictorials are anything but the “coffee table 
books” long given a bad name because of their careless choice and use of pictures, 
trivial texts, and scissors-and-paste overall design. 

These 139 photos, most of them never before published, were chosen by the 
Bonnetts from the collections of the California State Library that are in the cus- 
tody of Gary Kurutz. Their selection of images demonstrates how unspoiled was 
the still-rural, both pastoral and agricultural, California of yesteryear. And, amaz- 
ingly, the “good old days” extended all the way up to the birth dates of many mem- 
bers of The Book Club. World War I did accelerate so-called Progress in Califor- 
nia, but it was the onset of World War II that sent the Golden State spinning out 
of control, thanks to demographics and advanced technology. 

Here is the visual proof that America’s Sunset Land, from the 1860s til the 
Roaring 20s, was, indeed, a kind of Arcadia. And not just Northern California. 
Some of these pictures will remind readers just how attractive was Southern Cal- 
ifornia, now incredibly abused, as late as the 1920s. It was a rustic place of sparkling 
clean air and uncrowded roads and streets. 

The collection features, of course, the Master of nineteenth century photog- 
raphy in California, Carleton Watkins. Indeed, his work dominates the book. 
(Oddly, his main rival, Eadweard Muybridge, is not represented.) Other well- 
known shutter artists included are Isaiah Taber, A. C. Vroman, and Frederick Mar- 
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tin. Lesser-known photographers, and perhaps of second rank, include O. V. Lange, 
C.W. J. Johnson, William Fletcher, G. H. Schubert, and William F. White. Sacra- 
mento’s commercial photographer, the McCurry Company, is also represented, 
and quite a few illustrations are unattributed. These are apparently the work of 
now-unknown picture takers, probably very talented amateurs. 

Subject matter is a nice mix, running from architecture (moody mission ruins 
to Peninsula estates sitting for their portraits) to genre scenes of men working in 
alfalfa fields or tending irrigation ditches and women enjoying seaside picnics. 
There are even pictures of photographers at work! 

Again, how rustic was Southern California in the old days.... Nor was it all 
citrus groves, or horticulture in general. Pictures of the Pasadena area feature 
orchards, to be sure, but also sheep pastures, and those of the Los Angeles-Holly- 
wood country show us only a barren plain and a few tomato fields. There are 
fold-out panoramas of an amazing oak grove in Northern California and of Los 
Angeles. 


I can help you with your cataloging needs. 


BARBARA JANE LAND 


I offer the following services: 


Cataloging of Books, Records & Manuscripts for 


Insurance, Personal or Bookselling Purposes. 
& 
770 El Camino Del Mar, San Francisco, CA 94121 


AIS 221-7707 
References Available 
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Like the pictures, the compilers’ captions are varied, some of them being very 
brief and straightforward explanation of the images’ subject matter while others 
are pertinent quotations from writers like John Muir, Joaquin Miller, Edwin 
Markham, and Will Rogers. Sometimes the Bonnetts use appropriate stanzas of 
poetry by the likes of Bret Harte, Ina Coolbrith, and George Sterling. 

Gary Kurutz’s introduction is first class, but too brief. We wish for more. It is 
a sort of thumbnail history of California photography combined with a Kevin 
Starr-like mini-overview of socio-intellectual California in days gone by. 

Every reader will have his favorite images in this book, and perhaps his favorite 
photographer, from the Maestro, Watkins, to some anon. amateur. A wonderful 
discovery by this reviewer, for example, was the talent (genius?) of Frederick 
Martin, a rival of Watkins himself. 

If ever a book should be recommended as a mirror recording Old California, 
this elegant volume is it. For once, such ad-copy adjectives as “exquisite” and “stun- 
ning” do fit the visuals. To me, the combination of Kurutz’s text and the State 
Library’s photos demonstrates with the clarity of an £64 print just how narrow was 
once the line between reality and Arcadian myth in our home state. 

RICHARD H. DILLON 


James H. Carson’s California, 1847-1853 by Doris Shaw Castro. Vantage Press, New 
York, 1997. Hardcover, 248 pages; $19.95. 


The informed reader might ask, Do we really need yet another book about the Cal- 
ifornia Gold Rush? Well, the answer is yes, if that book is the first complete publi- 
cation of all the known writings of the Old Pioneer himself, James H. Carson. 

Carson was a career soldier, a sergeant of Co. F of U. S. Artillery during the 
Mexican War, who landed at Monterey at the end of February, 1847. When the gold 
excitement struck Monterey, Sgt. Carson — in contrast to many — was honorable 
enough to secure a furlough, which the desperate R. B. Mason was offering as a 
countermeasure to desertion. Carson had had, as he later wrote, “a very violent 
attack of the Gold Fever...[and] one hour after I became thus affected, I was 
mounted on an old mule, armed with a wash hand basin,...and going at high pres- 
sure mule speed for the diggin’s.” He prospected the Mother Lode from Mormon 
Island in the north down to the southern border of Calaveras County, where he 
made a rich strike at what came to be called “Carson Creek” (and Hill). 
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Had he been just a miner, even a very early one, we would have little reason 
to take note, but Carson was also a gifted observer, reporter, and story teller. In 
1852, while recuperating in Stockton from a mysterious ailment that would even- 
tually kill him, he battled the boredom by writing a series of thirty-three newspa- 
per articles for the San Joaquin Republican about his experiences in California. 
These were quickly reprinted together as a newspaper supplement and later 
reworked — as the so-called “Second Edition” and with considerable loss of mate- 
rial — into a little book, Early Recollections of the Mines, which was the first book 
published in Stockton. (A detailed account of its evolution can be found in the 
Book Club’s Quarterly News-Letter, Vol. LXII, pp 66-77.) 

Carson’s little tome became an instant hit. Although somewhat disorganized, 
it is an endearing assemblage of personal experience, regional history, opinion, and 
prejudice. It abounds with great yarns. Gary Kurutz, in his bibliography of the 
Gold Rush, accurately judges the work “one of the great books on California his- 
tory.... Carson provides some of the most colorful descriptions of the Gold Rush.” 

Carson made and lost a number of fortunes and died at a very early age, pen- 
niless and almost friendless, in Stockton in 1853. His Early Recollections of the Mines 
fared no better and was destined to languish in obscurity for a hundred years. Only 
a handful of copies of the edition of 1852 have survived, and it was not until 1950 
that Biobooks published an edition large enough to allow the general public access 
to Carson’s charming book. Even then, what was reprinted was the worked-over 
second edition that omitted perhaps a third of Carson’s original text. 

What Carson had originally written saw the light of day again only in 1991, 
when Peter Browning, going back to the microfilmed original issues of the Repub- 
lican, published Bright Gem of the Western Seas (Great West Books, Lafayette, 
California). 

But the story isn’t over yet, because what Browning didn’t realize was that 
Carson’s literary career didn’t end with Early Recollections. Indeed, for the next 
several months, the Republican printed a number of articles on various subjects, 
usually written from a cabin on Carson’s Creek and often signed “Uncle Ephraim.” 
With a little sleuthing, one could prove that “Ephraim” was none other than James 
H. Carson. 

I made this deduction a couple of years ago and mused that the time might 
be at hand to make this material known to a wider audience. Imagine my surprise, 
then, when one day bookseller Bill Maxwell of Stockton called my attention to 
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a new book that had just come across his desk, James H. Carson’s California, 
1847-1853, compiled by Doris Shaw Castro. Mrs. Castro, it seems, had managed to 
assemble all the known writings of Carson, including all those elusive “Uncle 
Ephraim” pieces (actually locating twelve more than I had unearthed). Vantage 
Press, of course, is a “subsidy” publisher, but as I leafed through a copy, it became 
clear that this was no mere paste-up job, but a solid work of considerable devotion 
and scholarship. 

The first half of her book comprises the thirty-three original articles of Early 
Recollections. In the second half one finds the remainder of Carson’s literary out- 
put — twenty-four letters, notes, manifestos, exhortations — never before published 
in book form. These are followed by fifteen pages of footnotes. At the end is a 
reprint of a most helpful article from the San Jose Pioneer by Carson’s good friend 
Benjamin Kooser. In an appendix, Mrs. Castro has constructed out of the meager 
facts a framework biographical sketch of Carson, to my knowledge the first ever 
attempted. And lastly, there is an index, for which students of the Gold Rush will 
be grateful. 

Doris Castro is a long-time resident of Calaveras County. For ten years she 
was a reporter for the Stockton Record and has written many free-lance articles on 
gems and minerals (she and her late husband owned a lapidary shop in Murphys). 

It is interesting to note that Mrs. Castro wrote this book in the early 1970s, but, 
for one reason or another, delayed publication until 1997. She had the privilege — 
not afforded to us now-of leafing through, fingering the actual pages of the San 
Joaquin Republican; later the file was microfilmed and the originals apparently lost. 

It is unlikely that new Carson material will be discovered, and this book will 
probably become the definitive text. It should be part of any public or private col- 
lection of California history. 

DOUGLAS W. J. PEPIN 


KOK OK 


~1999 Oscar Lewis Awards 


The Book Club had a banner evening Monday, February 22, 1999, on the occasion 
of the sixth annual Oscar Lewis Awards. We gathered an enthusiastic audience of 
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well-wishers and friends of Oscar who came in spite of San Francisco’s cold win- 
ter rains. Added to our Monday night regulars were many local first-time visitors 
and out-of-towners from such distant spots as Beaverton, Oregon, and Sedona, 
Arizona. 

There were many nominations for the awards. One might think that having 
so many well-known names in the world of books to choose from would have 
made the final selection very difficult. The Oscar Lewis Awards Committee, how- 
ever, with a rare show of unanimity, arrived at the two names below. It was not my 
job as Committee Chairman to delve into the reasoning behind their selections or 
to try (heaven forbid) to reason with them to change their votes. I was therefore 
extremely pleased that almost all the committee members voted as I did. The selec- 
tion of Allan R. Ottley for his contributions to the field of Western history and Jack 
W. Stauffacher for his contributions to the book arts gave me great pleasure, 
especially because this was my first year to present the awards, following in the 
footsteps of our first chairman, Harold Wollenberg. 

The award to Allan R. Ottley was presented by long-time friend Richard H. 
Dillon, and I presented the award to Jack W. Stauffacher. The sketches that follow 
are adapted from remarks by Mr. Dillon and a variety of other sources. 

JEREMY C. COLE 


Allan R. Ottley 


Allan R. Ottley was head of the California Section of the California State Library 
for twenty-six years. Described by Vincent Loztio as “the most self-effacing, mod- 


> 


est person I’ve known,” Allan assisted hundreds of researchers and writers during 
his professional career. His own books and articles deal with the Sacramento area, 
maritime history, John Bidwell, John Sutter, and many other subjects. He was a 
founder of the Sacramento Book Collectors Club and remained active until his 
_recent move to Beaverton. 

Allan was born in 1909 in Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, the son of 
bookish parents from England. The family moved to Santa Barbara when he was 
thirteen, and Allan completed his education at Santa Barbara State College, receiv- 
ing a B. A. in 1934 with honors in English and journalism. He then took a certificate 
at Riverside Library School. His library career began in Eureka at the Humboldt 
County Library. He then moved to a WPA cataloging project at the California 
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Department of Education, then to the Sacramento City Library, only to be inter- 
rupted by Navy duty in Australia and elsewhere in the Pacific during World War 
II. On his return he began with the California State Library and remained there 
until his retirement. There “A RO,” as he was known, became the “pragmatic exem- 
plar” to fledgling historians such as Richard H. Dillon. Upon retirement, he con- 
tinued to write and to be active in the Sacramento Book Collectors Club, but at 
ninety, he has moved to Beaverton in order to be close to his daughter, who, with 
her husband, joined us at the Awards. Allan enjoyed his flight down to Sacramen- 
to and visiting with many friends; Vincent Lozito very kindly handled the travel 
arrangements. ARO’s one-time boss, former Assistant State Librarian Phyllis Dal- 
ton, wrote from Scottsdale, Arizona, that “Allan’s career is an inspiration to all who 
work in Californiana. The Oscar Lewis Award, in itself, exemplifies Allan’s out- 
standing abilities and accomplishments.” 


Jack W. Stauffacher 


Jack is a product of San Francisco, where his work still holds him, but he has had 
a lot of interesting stops in the interim. He left San Francisco at an early age for 
the open country provided by San Mateo. It was in the small town atmosphere 
that young Jack founded his Greenwood Press in 1934. It was a start; in 1941, he 
printed his first publication. He has been busy ever since. He has taught at Carnegie 
Tech, San Francisco Art Institute, California College of Environmental Design, 
and the University of California at Santa Cruz, and lectured at Yale, Princeton, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Southern Methodist University, and every col- 
lege and university in the Bay Area. He received a National Endowment for the Arts 
grant, a Fulbright to study in Florence, and an honorary membership in the 
Double Crown Club of the United Kingdom. He was away so much that the Press 
was shut down from 1955 to 1966. The number of books printed is nevertheless sig- 
nificant, with fourteen titles printed for The Book Club, including three Keepsakes. 
We were thankful that he was able to join us, with his family, in spite of his work 
in progress for the Club, a history and bibliography of The Greenwood Press from 
1934 to the present—which will appear this summer if all goes as planned. 


MEMBERS PLEASE NOTE: Nominations for the next Oscar Lewis Awards are due 
at the Club’s office by October 15, 1999. A form is included for your convenience. 
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~ Gifts & Acquisitions 


The Gold Stein Press of Newport Beach, California, the publisher, has given the 
Club a most spectacular gift, Ray Bradbury’s Christus Apollo: Cantata Celebrating 
the Eighth Day of Creation and the Promise of the Ninth. The pages of this spectac- 
ular book, designed and executed by Joe D'Ambrosio, are decorated with paper 
collages or sculptures, small pearls, silver foil, colored papers, and mineral crystals. 
The jeweled and sculpted cover fits into a recessed custom-made box with the 
appearance of a book. Our copy, No. 50 of an edition of fifty, is signed by the poet 
and by D’Ambrosio. This is a book which we are proud to add to our collection as 
a prized example of the finest in modern book making and experimental binding 
design. The whole work is dazzling, and we thank the publisher again for this most 
generous gift to our library. 


x ok ok 


The Book Club thanks Sandra Kirshenbaum for her generous gift of a copy of Fine 
Print on Type, published by her magazine, Fine Print. This wonderful collection of 
essays on punch-cutting, type design, and type history and selection is a most 
worthy addition to the library. The essays are all remarkable in their breadth and 
depth and include discussions of Greek type, Civilité, computer typefaces, and 
good design. We thank Sandy and Noel Kirshenbaum again for this fine reference 
for our library. 

BARBARA J. LAND 


Thanks are overdue to printer-member Jonathan Clark of the Artichoke Press, 
Mountain View, for his gift of The Hedgehog, an international arts review. This 
attractive journal is edited by Jonathan Clark and Leslie Friedman, and multi-tal- 
ented Clark has provided many of the photographs. With subjects as varied as the 
work of Nathan Oliveira, plans for Singapore’s new center for the arts, called The 
Esplanade, and Fra Angelico’s Annunciation, The Hedgehog deserves a wide audi- 
ence. To subscribe to four issues, individuals should send $20.00, institutions, 
$30.00, to The Lively Foundation, 2565 Washington Street, San Francisco CA 94115. 


ALBERT SPERISEN 
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~ Serendipity 
Musings from the Committee Chairman: 


We welcomed in the New Year 1999 by raising Cain — that is, a glass of Cain 5 - on 
a bright, summery day at the top of Spring Mountain overlooking St. Helena. Our 
hosts were winemaker Chris Howell, an artist who has the passion and knowledge 
of Agoston Haraszthy without the braggadocio, and the versatile and many- 
accomplished Marsha Evans, widow, partner and pressman for Henry Evans (1918- 
1990). We have long enjoyed “Weed,” our affectionate name for a 1973 print of 
“Sedge,” one of Evans’s 1,400 life-size botanical subjects printed from 10 by 16-inch 
linoleum blocks. Its swirls remind us of dancer Isadora Duncan, a subject of sev- 
eral BCC publications. 

To our pleasurable amazement, we found that Marsha sells Henry Evans- 
signed plates (with margins, 13 by 20 inches) through the new Napa Valley Muse- 
um shop, which she runs. See some fifty-plus designs on display — priced at $50 a 
color — at 55 Presidents Circle, across from the 1883 Veterans’ Home at Yountville 
(Wednesday through Sunday, 10-5; 707/944-0500, Ex 130). Among this profusion 
of plants, we sowed our Wild Oats for $50 in a manner approved by our bride of 
twenty-three years. Next, a two-color pale blue Chicory came at $100. In memory 
of Agoston Haraszthy, from the Gospel according to Arpad, we could not ignore 
at $150 a three-color Zinfandel — drawn, appropriately, on Story Book Mountain 
Ranch above Calistoga. For mail orders, catalogues, and other information on this 
fine press printing — Marsha pulled all using a fine 1852 Washington handpress — 
contact Marsha Evans (P.O. Box, St. Helena, CA 94574; 707/963-2126). 

While on that county, we picked up a copy of Lin Weber’s Old Napa Valley: 
The History to 1900 (St. Helena: Wine Ventures Publishing, 1998; $14.95), which 
Marsha Evans assures us is the best history out on that great wine valley. Of course, 
Dick Dillon’s Napa Valley Heyday has not yet appeared for The Book Club. 

Now that the Golden State has its second Californio lieutenant governor, we 
ought to recall the first, Romualdo Pacheco (1831-1899), indeed “A Californio in 
Two Eras.” In 1985, Ronald Genini and Richard Hitchman produced for The Book 
Club the best biography extant. “In an age of rampant corruption and venal politi- 
cians,” the authors reminisce on this bygone era, “Pacheco stood out as a man of 
public and private integrity.” They conclude that California’s Governor in 1875 was 
“a man who with ease and grace moved from one culture into another to become 
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a first-rate politician and a credit to both his Hispanic and American origins.” In 
a parallel to our own age, they note with irony that Americans in Mexican Cali- 
fornia who learned the language and became Californios receive praise, whilst 
Pacheco, who became Americanized, earns only criticism. Have a gentleman grace 
your library for only $57.50. Oh, the printing of the book? Just look at the QN-L, 
for the printer is Patrick Reagh. 

While on the subject of best books extant, Redlands professor James A. San- 
dos reviewed the Book Club’s Duhaut-Cilly travels in the Fall 1998 issue of 
California History. Declaring the Captain of the Héros to be “a clear-eyed, intelli- 
gent, and even-handed witness” to late 1820s California, Sandos rejoices that his 
account at last appears in “the vivid prose of a literate writer.” Sandos especially 
singles out The Book Club’s fine printing: “Holding this work underscores the 
pleasure reading a book can impart, one that is not experienced when examining 
texts on the World Wide Web.” Take another bow, Patrick Reagh! [For this plug, 
Pat, we expect an extra-special QN-L]. 

The BCC edition of what Sandos terms “the definitive translation of the most 
important travel account of California before the American conquest” sold out 
immediately, but by special arrangement, the University of California recently 
released a trade version at $29.95. 

Meanwhile, on February 10, our younger upriver cousin, the Sacramento 
Book Collectors Club, celebrated its 6oth anniversary. Allan R. Ottley, the Oscar 
Lewis Award winner in history this year, is revising his brief history of our State 
Capital friends. BCC members should soon be able to see why internationally 
known printer Jack W. Stauffacher received the Oscar Lewis Award for the book 
arts; his history and bibliography of his own Greenwood Press is scheduled to 
appear in late summer. 

On the BCC’s production line, too, are four fine art books: Colin Franklin’s 
Exploring Japanese Books and Scrolls from the earliest times; John De Pol, Illustra- 
tor, featuring his black-and-white woodblocks; Claudine Chalmers’s Splendide 
Californie! as viewed by French artists, many previously unknown, from 1786 to 
1900; and Liz Seaton’s California WPA Printmakers, with a broad overview, biog- 
raphies of noted artists, and splendid plates. 

On Saturday, February 13, we went to the “World’s Largest Rare Book Fair,” 
and wondered what generations did before us. Under tightened, heightened, and 
humorless security, the world’s wealth was spread before us. We succumbed to the 
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usual temptations and deadly sins in order to make some booksellers happy. 
Joanne Sonnichsen, she of the lead article in the last QN-L, presided at the Book 
Arts table, while neighbors John Borden and Earl Emelson manned The Book 
Club’s booth. 

At Hordern House, host Derek McDonnell allowed us to depart from the 
Australian subjects which they have kindly given us to review, to head eastward to 
the land where our mother was born, the Sandwich Isles. “JUST PUBLISHED” 
jumped out from a book finely printed in two colors — it has red headings: The 
Hawaiian National Bibliography, 1780-1900 by David W. Forbes; Volume I, 1780-— 
1830. BCC member Forbes, working with Hordern House and the University of 
Hawaii, detailed 768 items in 527 quarto pages. Price, $100, plus $24 airmail deliv- 
ery [612 9356 4411; FAX 61 2 9357 3635; email books@hordern.com] Buy now, before 
Dick Dillon, George Fox, Harry Goff, and other kamaainas snap them all up! 

A sample copy from the fair of Antiquarian Book Monthly, the British coun- 
terpart to Biblio, carried a praiseworthy review of QN-L author Richard-Gabriel 
Rummonds’s Printing on the Iron Handpress [1998, Oak Knoll books, $110 cloth; 
$60 paper]. To reviewer Colin Hynson, this “treasure trove” of a book “simply 
cannot be bettered;” its “encyclopaedic sweep” is incredible. So get out the old Stan- 
hope, Columbian, Washington, or Albion and start pressing. 

Hynson also remarked, “It was [William] Morris who created the very con- 
cept of fine press printing and saved the iron handpress from oblivion.” BCC direc- 
tor Peter Stansky has an equally high regard for the Kelmscott Press, which BCC 
members may share — but only if they hurry. Stansky’s Another Book That Never 
Was: William Morris, Charles Gere, the House of the Wolfings, has dropped to only 
20 copies. As to the quality of its printing, we only need to say printers Wilsted & 
Taylor won a grand award from the Association of American University Presses for 
their grand book The Forum of Trajan in Rome by James E. Parker (University of 
California Press, 1998). While Leroy Wilsted & Christine Taylor savored that award, 
the Rounce & Coffin Club selected this Morris book for their fifty-eighth annual 
exhibit of the year’s best books produced in the West. Many were able to view these 
treasures in the Book Club rooms through most of April. 

Professor Stansky, who teaches modern British history at Stanford, has long 
studied and admired William Morris (1834-1896), and owns four of the illustra- 
tions artist Charles Gere (1869-1957) prepared for Morris’s first prose romance, The 
House of the Wolfings, set in early Medieval days, when valiant German tribes bat- 
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tled invading Roman legions. Morris felt that his creation, like Shakespeare’s plays, 
did not need illustration; pictures limited the imagination. 

As Morris planned illustrations, they had to be Medieval in look. He wrote in 
1893 that, growing up, “I really succeeded in ignoring modern life altogether. And 
it was of great service to me.” Gere, unlike his patron, had not been born in 1400, 
and could not quite get the art right. The House of the Wolfings was published only 
posthumously, and then unillustrated. The struggle over the book, though, pro- 
duced what author Stansky reveals is “William Morris at his most special and 
intense, a picture of the man himself and his dedication to his work, even when 
the result was a book that never was.” Stansky’s Wolfings is yours for $85. 

Appropriately, the special Fair Issue of AB Bookman contained Joel Silver’s 
“California Gold: A Reference Reading Shelf,’ with ten column inches, liberally 
sprinkled with words such as “foremost” and “indispensable,” devoted to Gary 
Kurutz’s bibliography. Perhaps because of this praise, or merely natural goodness 
just bursting out all over, five copies of the Kurutz bibliography went to satisfied 
recipients, leaving only twenty-eight. Buy Now at $110, or Forever Hold Your Peace! 

Now, fifty years after Chronicle Book Reviewer Joseph Henry Jackson’s pio- 
neering and engaging work on California outlawry came forth, a worthy succes- 
sor has appeared. In Gold Dust & Gunsmoke [New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
1999; $30] San Francisco attorney John Boessenecker accurately reports on all of 
Jackson’s Gold Rush bandits, demolishes the myth of the “social bandit,” and offers 
more. This well-written study presents enough blood-and-thunder for everyone, 
but places it within the context of a violent, masculine culture where every man 
was his own protector. 

As a Silver Rush journalist once said, there are “lies, damn lies, and statistics.” 
We have accepted this two-fathom yarn to note that Boessenecker converts 
numbers to the standard FBI measure of murders per 100,000 population. The 
national average in 1997 was about 1o per 100,000, and during the 1850s, the great 
east coast seaboard cities suffered 4 per 100,000. Out in Gold Rush California, 
though, conditions were many times more violent: In 1854 and 1855, the state ratio 
was 178 per 100,000! South, the City of Los Angeles in 1850-1851 had 31 murders 
among a 2,500 population — 1,240 per 100,000! Compare that to 37 per 100,000 in 
1997. More peaceful San Francisco averaged 49 per 100,000 between 1848 to 1856 — 
or six times more than the 1997 rate. We expect that this is one aspect of the Gold 
Rush that will not be re-enacted over the next few years. 
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The allure of GOLD continues. Berkeley history professor Engel Sluiter, 92, 
like Mike Harrison, only grows younger. For the past thirty years, he has compiled 
statistics of Spanish New World gold and silver production from 1556 to 1648 
declared for taxation. One may think from the huge number of numbers contained 
in fifty tables that a reader might sleep for 92 or 101 years, but not so. In the intro- 
ductory texts and notes, Sluiter writes with clarity, brevity, and humor, presenting 
anecdotes and sea battles and his own marvelous gold and silver word treasures. 
His conclusions are incisive. 

For Californians, the havoc created by the English Sea Dogs beginning with 
Sir Francis Drake, and followed by the Dutch, is incredible — not on account of 
actual damages, but for massive expense for defense of the Pacific. Even Sluiter’s 
table-titles are intriguing: E-I, “American Silver in the Development and Defense 
of Spanish Trade and Empire in the Orient;” F-II, “Expenditures for Defense of the 
Pacific Coast of America and the Isthmus;” and F-III (in ten tables), “Caribbean 
Defense Expenditures.” 

Sluiter’s penetrating analysis of all surviving records, distilled into fifty-six file 
drawers of copies, notes, and calculations, answers as closely as we will ever know 
his opening question: “How much gold and silver were produced in Spanish 
America during the period of Spain’s greatest imperial power.’ The spiral-bound 
The Gold and Silver of Spanish America is an enjoyable “read” and yours for $50, 
postpaid, The Bancroft Library. 

Sometimes badness pays. Perhaps in commemoration of the sesquicentenni- 
al, the ethereal Grovenor Layton continues to dupe honest miners, who — as we 
write this — have invested in all but six copies of his book. Come now, the hanging 
scene of an imaginary outlaw is worth the price of $95 [Greenbacks, of course; 
notes on the State Bank of Missouri heavily discounted]. The Rounce & Coffin 
Club also Koch-ed this work, too, for its fine design and printing. Not for nothing 
does Layton’s editor Dick Dillon call me “Good Noose” Chandler! Later: Just In! 
By Kurutz & Co’s Express!! SOLD OUT!!! A word to the wise: If you wish Book 
Club of California publications, we like to hear, “The check is in the mail.” 

How one collector can make a difference is amply illustrated in the Special 
Black Studies Issue [February 15, 1999] of AB Bookman’s Weekly. During the 1940s, 
Pennsylvanian Charles L. Blockson began collecting books, pamphlets, and man- 
uscripts on the African Diaspora. “I had turned onto the path of my life’s work,” 
he wrote, rescuing “damn rare” items from possible destruction and at least obscu- 
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rity, in order to “disseminate the knowledge that I have gained.” In 1984, Blockson 
donated his 20,000 items to Temple University, and became their curator; now the 
collection has grown to 150,000 pieces and is a major tourist attraction in Philadel- 
phia. “My motto for the collection,’ Blockson wrote, “is that ‘no race of people 
should be deprived of the knowledge of itself?” 

Before we fairly leave the Fair, the spring issue of Bancroftiana, devoted to 
operations of that wonderful library, carries a tribute to book-dealers. BCC mem- 
ber Tony Bliss, curator of the good stuff, remarks, “The trade sorts through tons 
of old books and papers to identify important items that move into the interna- 
tional market.” Bliss observes, “It is a process of continuous winnowing,’ and adds 
an aphorism we like, “No one can define ‘rare book?” Though a redundancy to the 
BCC, Bliss enunciates dealer expectations of collector courtesy: Be curious about 
material being offered; know your own interests; specify your wants; quickly 
decide about a proffered item; and pay bills promptly. 

For those with shelves just waiting for books, Oxford University Press has just 
published the American National Biography in twenty-four volumes — replacing 
the Dictionary of American Biography (1927-1936). We only know about the top- 
notch sketches of California politicians Broderick and Terry; Haight and Weller — 
whoever those guys were.... 

Meantime, the Port of San Francisco is having a heyday with The Ferry Build- 
ing: Witness to a Century of Change, 1898-1998 (Berkeley: Heyday Books, 1998, $30). 
Of course, Mike Harrison, much more mature with an 1897 birthdate, can say the 
same thing. Nancy Olmsted presents an elegant, crisply written, beautifully illus- 
trated account of San Francisco’s entry-way. 

While we are jazzim’ things up, we noticed the third edition of All Music Guide 
to Jazz: The Experts’ Guide to the Best Jazz Recordings (Miller Freeman, 1998, $29.95. 
Editors Michael Erlewine, Vladimir Bogdanov, Chris Woodstra, and Scott Yanow 
present capsule biographies of 1,700 musicians and review eighteen thousand 
recordings. 

San Franciscan Patrick J. Dowling, born in County Laois, Ireland, produced 
the lively Irish Californians: Historic, Benevolent, Romantic (San Francisco: Scott- 
wall Associates, 1998, $27.95) shortly before his death on December 20, 1998, at 94. 
This Irishman’s Irishman and True Blue American founded a library and archives 
at the United Irish Culture Center in the Bay City, and then began contributing his 
own works to it. This, his third, details prominent Hibernians throughout Cali- 
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fornia and well into the 20th century. San Franciscans will recognize Senator 
Casserly, Mayor McCoppin, baseball legend O’Doul, engineer O’Shaughnessy, 
and Doctor Toland. Southern Californians include Crosthwaite of San Diego, 
Cunningham of San Bernardino, Monsignor Fitzgerald of Riverside, and oil baron 
Doheny and Mayor Riordan of Los Angeles. 

As readers of this column well know, it is a job writing; job printing is much 
more intriguing. In early March we received the Ephemera Journal, Volume 8, 
devoted to the fifth annual conference on Ephemera Studies. Two of the four arti- 
cles were on Colonial printers, those at work in the Virginia capital of Williams- 
burg, and Benjamin Franklin in Philadelphia. The City of Brotherly Love also 
inspired the third article on printer Lydia Bailey, 1808-1861, while the fourth con- 
cerns the evolving designs of billheads from 1860-1900, particularly with archi- 
tectural motifs. Future issues will contain papers on seed and nursery promotion 
and chromolithographed cigar labels. [The Ephemera Society of America, P.O., 
Box 95, Cazenovia, NY 13035. | 

ROBERT J. CHANDLER 


i 


Club member Ray Brian was browsing in our library some while back and was 
much taken with this dictum from the British artist Reynolds Stone (Reynolds 
Stone Engravings, John Murray, 1977): 


One bold flourish is usually better than a larger number of small twiddles, 
which are never worth doing anyway. 


Contributors to this issue 

Gary F. Kurutz is head of Special Collections at the California State Library, 
Scaramento. 

Historian RICHARD H. DILion, a Mill Valley resident, is a frequent contributor 
to QN-L. 

DovucGtas W. J. PEPIN’s article “James H. Carson’s Early Recollections of the 


Mines” appeared in QN-L, Volume LXII, Number 3, Summer 1997. He lives in 
Woodland and has a special interest in the Gold Rush. 
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SELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


New Patron Members Address Sponsor 

Roger Gozdecki Covina Former Member 

New Regular Members 

C. Paul Christianson San Francicso Emmett F. Harrington 
Robert A. Dewey, Jr. San Francisco Robert D. Haines, Jr. 
Timothy E. Gallagher Sacremento Membership Committee 
Jeff Isble San Mateo Emmett F. Harrington 
Edmund O’Shea Concord Vincent J. Lozito 
Randall A. Reinstedt Carmel Dr. Robert Chandler 
Dr. Adela S. Roatcap San Francisco Former Member 
Matthew Rothschild San Francisco Earl Emelson 
Lawrence N. Siegler Cleveland Hts..OH Jerry C. Cole 

Dr. Kenneth C. Zahn ‘Tracy John W. Borden 

Mayo Hayes O’Donnell Library Monterey Former Member 


the following member has transferred from Regular to sustaining status: 


James C. DeRemer Sausalito 









@ FOR SALE 


ADANA QuarTO HORIZONTAL PLATEN HAND PRESS 






With complete fonts of Garamond, Goudy Thirty, Michelangelo, and Romantique 
type in 6 to 30 point sizes, in twelve quarter-cases, with all accessories. All in excel- 
lent condidtion. Asking $600.00. Contact Robert McCaughna at 707 449-1282 
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SPECIALIST RARE BOOK, MAP & MANUSCRIPT AUCTIONEERS 


Rare Books in all Fields 
Autographs & Manuscripts 
Maps & Atlases 
Related Literary & Graphic Material 
Appraisals 


CONSIGNMENT INQUIRIES WELCOME 


Pacific Currents, the Galleries’ newsletter and schedule of auctions, is available 
on request. Auction catalogues and prices realized are avaialble on-line at 
http: // www. pacificbook.com, by subscription, or individually. 


Bids are welcome by mail, fax, phone, or e-mail. 


133 Kearny Street 4th floor San Francisco, ca 94108 
Phone 415 989-2665 Fax 415 989-1664 
E-mail pba@slip.net Web http://www.pacificbook.com 





